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TWO VIEWS OF 





BERIA'S FALL 








In 1949, Beria (left) stood with Malenkov, Voroshilov and Stalin in Bolshevism’s front row. 
With Stalin dead, Beria purged and Voroshilov powerless, does Malenkov now stand alone? 


Was Beria THE Great Chance? 


sae I could not rejoice 
at the fall of Lavrenti Beria. I 
hold no brief for the man who, in 
the last fifteen years, has been re- 
sponsible for the enslavement of mil- 
lions of people in slave-labor camps 
and for incredible acts of genocide 
and inhumanity. But I feel that Beria 
represents a “lost chance”; he might 
have become, though perhaps un- 
wittingly, the instrument of history 
for destroying the totalitarian Krem- 
lin dictatorship and free humanity 
from the nightmare of a third world 
war. 

In my article in THE New LEADER 
after Stalin’s death [“Russia Today 
and Tomorrow,” March 13], I was 
not too optimistic about the effects 
of the struggle between the Diadochs 
which usually follows the death of an 
autocrat. I said then that the struggle 
within the small group of power- 
hungry pretenders could either weak- 
en the dictatorship or strengthen it 
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further. The prolonged and bitter 
struggle after Lenin’s death resulted 
not in the weakening of the dictator- 
ship but rather in its strengthening 
to the point of totalitarianism. 

What was the prospect of the 
struggle after the death of Stalin? 
In my opinion, among the ten men 
of the Presidium, only two key fig- 
ures seemed to have been capable of 
competing for supreme power—Mal- 
enkov and Beria. The first dominated 
the Communist party machine, which, 
through a tight network of cells, 
regulated the whole structure of so- 
ciety. The second was head of the 
powerful secret police, with eyes and 
ears everywhere and practically un- 
limited 


commander-in-chief 
of the special MVD army, a well- 
equipped, trained and carefully in- 
doctrinated force possessing artillery, 


power: 





tanks and planes; head of Soviel 
atomic energy; master of millions of 
slave laborers and head of the special 
Army espionage unit (“Smersh”). 

Although Malenkov, as head of the 
party and Government, theoretically 
outranked Beria, Beria held in his 
hands a few very effective cards, if 
he knew how to play them. It stood 
to reason that a man who had been 
in his position for fifteen turbulent 
years would know how. 

For this reason, I believe Beria 
represented the great chance for the 
eradication of Stalinism. But why 
Beria and not Malenkov himself? 
Could not Malenkov, in his desperate 
struggle for power, advance 4 Pro 
gram of softening the Soviet regime 
of trying to reach an agreement with 
the Western powers? Could he not 
as they say in Russian political it 
erature, “go downhill on brakes, 
i.e., gradually transform dictatorship 
into a type of democracy? 
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Quite a few Communists once 
dreamed of such a transformation. 
Bukharin in 1935-36, for instance, 
jrafted the Stalin Constitution of 
1936, advocated the restoration of 
gality for the Socialists and a real 
and honest autonomy for the individ- 
wal Soviet republics. 

But this sort of policy always 
emanated from the so-called Right 
Opposition, never from Stalin him- 
«lf. The Dictator cannot accept 
imitations to his power. Malenkov, 
who was trained for years as the 
dosest aide of Stalin, seems quite 
unlikely to tread in the footsteps of 
2 Bukharin. 

Was Beria such a man? His record 
inthe past four months, and the ac- 
cusations leveled against him since 
his fall, would seem to indicate that 
he was. As always in such cases, the 
political aims of a man struggling 
for power are determined not so 
much by principles as by opportunist 
considerations. Communism is an 
ideological movement, and to draw 
away a part of the active member- 
ship from former leaders, the new 
leader must emphasize not his per- 
sn but some ideological concept. 
During the past four months, Beria 
(1) published the revolutionary de- 
tree on the doctors case in which 
(for the first time in its history) 


the Kremlin admitted that adminis- 
trative organs used forbidden meth- 
ods to extort falsified confessions 
from innocent people; (2) was in- 
strumental in purging Latvia and 
Georgia of corrupt, arbitrary admin- 
istrators and local party leaders; and 
(3) dislodged from the Ukraine lead- 
ership the “little Stalin,” Melnikov, a 
“Russifier” of the West Ukraine. 

Beria obviously could not achieve 
these changes by pressure or by 
veiled threats—you cannot threaten 
the members of the Presidium if you 
are not Stalin. Rather, his arguments 
appealed to the majority of the Pre- 
sidium members, although a few un- 
doubtedly supported him because 
they hoped for future favors. 

The official accusations leveled at 
Beria comprise a familiar Kremlin 
description of “rightist deviations” 
although, naturally, other types of in- 
vective are thrown in helter-skelter. 

A “capitulator who would bring 
about the ultimate restoration of cap- 
italism” is an opposition Commu- 
nist of the right wing who advocates 
relaxation of totalitarian rule. A 
Communist who fails to support “or- 
ganizational reforms” of the collec- 
tive farms in order to increase pro- 
duction is someone who opposes 
further impoverishment and regimen- 
tation of the farmers. An “agent of 


foreign imperialists” who is ready to 
sell out Russia to “reactionary imper- 
ialists” is someone who no longer be- 
lieves that Soviet policy should aim 
at the preparation of wars for the 
purpose of world domination. This 
picture is rounded out by the Soviet 
radio’s insistence on calling Beria “a 
Tito.” 

Since the death of Stalin, many in 
the West had believed that this was 
indeed the program of Stalin’s heirs. 
Some of the most important states- 
men of the West, like Winston 
Churchill, publicly stated that they 
believed a healthy evolution toward 
democracy was taking place in Rus- 
sia. But if there was such a trend, 
it was represented by Beria and those 
who voted with him,* because a num- 
ber of Presidium members must 
have voted with Beria and supported 
his moves. 

Now, according to the official com- 
muniqué, the drastic decision against 
Beria was adopted unanimously. 
This is possible because, since Stal- 
in’s rise to power, a vote against the 
severe punishments meted out by 
Stalin to comrades has been tanta- 
mount to suicide. During the 1920s, 
men were often voted off the Central 
Committee or out of the party by 
simple majority; but those who voted 
against Stalin were, in due time, 
liquidated. Gradually, such decisions 
became unanimous. The same hap- 
pened with the people. Telegrams 
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*Now this school of thought has been officially 
condemned. The Pravda editorial of July 10, which 
did so, was either written by Malenkov or else (at 
least in its theoretical sections) literally copied from 
his speech at the party congress last October. 





Raphael R. Abramovitch has been a leading figure in the struggle for a democratic Russia for 
five decades. A leader of the Russian Social] Democratic party, he was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Socialist International from 1923 to 1940. He knew Lenin, Trotsky, 
Stalin, Molotoy and other leading Soviet figures personally, and is the author of several 
lengthy studies of Soviet life, published in various lunguages. His last New Leaver article was 
“Coming: Russian Peace Wave No. 4” in our April 13 issue. In this article, Mr. Abramovitch 
stands with those Russian experts who regarded Beria as responsible for recent Soviet con- 
cessions; other observers believe these concessions were the product of a collective Kremlin 
decision—a joint response to popular unrest. Official Communist pronouncements now play 
it both ways: They accuse Beria of a “capitulatory policy” and, at the same time, damn him 
for sabotaging the various legal reforms promulgated since Stalin’s death. Since, as Mr. 
Abramovyitch points out, Kremlin power struggles always seem to be cloaked in ideology which 
hardly reflects “‘principles,” the post-Beria course of Soviet affairs is most difficult to predict. 
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pour in demanding the highest mea- 
sure of punishment for the culprit. 
For who would dare publicly oppose 
such resolutions? 

Why did Beria lose? We do not 
know. We know only that, at sun- 
down on June 27, Soviet Army tanks 
rumbled through the streets of Mos- 
stopped before Beria’s 
house. While the other nine members 
of the Presidium were dressing for 
the Bolshoi Theater, where all of 
them appeared in gala uniforms or 
Malenkov blouses, Beria was quietly 
taken to prison. Was he taken com- 
pletely by surprise? Was there not a 
single friend among those in the 
know who could warn him? How was 
it that the man who planted secret 
microphones in the bedrooms of for- 
eign diplomats and of Soviet mar- 
shals did not install anything of the 
kind in the offices or apartments of 
those whom he had every reason to 
fear? Was Beria careless or had he 
just been outwitted by Malenkov? 
What “irrefutable proofs” were pre- 
sented against Beria in the decisive 
meeting of the Presidium and the 
Central Committee—letters, tape _re- 
cordings of his conversations, the 
testimony of his former aide, Krug- 
lov, about “criminal” conversations 
with foreign diplomats, the original 
copies of messages sent abroad? 

Pravda on July 10 asserts that 
Beria “hatched plans to grab the 
leadership of the party and country 
with the aim of actually destroying 
the Communist party and of chang- 
ing the policy elaborated by the 
party.” One would think that some 
members of the Presidium might have 
suspected at the start that Beria 
would like to dislodge Malenkov. 
Why, then, did they wait four months 
to punish Beria for these ambitious 
plans, the existence of which could 
not have been a secret to anybody? 


And why should the men of the Pre- 


cow and 
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Molotov (top) cannot by himself dislodge 
Malenkov from his entrenched position. 


sidium agree to eliminate Beria for 
daydreams which many of them 
dreamed, too? Was it not a risky 
precedent to publicly liquidate a man 
just because he hoped that, some day, 
the majority of the party might put 
him at the top for his achievements 
in the service of the party and state? 

Perhaps Beria’s interest in power 
was more than platonic. I must con- 
fess that I personally always expected 
him to bid for power by a “palace 
revolution”—MVD tanks rumbling to 
strategic points around the Kremlin, 
groups of trusted men penetrating 
into the innermost reaches of the 





Kremlin and arresting the key me 
before they even realized what was 
happening, then the announcemen 
of a vast program of major reform 
which the people, after a moment of 
fearful and incredulous hesitation, 
would acclaim frantically and enthy. 
siastically. 

But Beria has disappointed me, 
He has lost the historical chance to 
save his country and himself, be. 
cause it was clear from the outset 
that he could never dislodge Malenkoy 
by the normal processes of Stalinis 
“party democracy.” So other tanks, 
those of the Army, rumbled through 
the streets of Moscow, and Beria 
has had time to ponder. 

What will happen now? It seems 
to me that not a single member of the 
Presidium now has a chance to oust 
Malenkov from the unique position 
of power in which he is entrenched. 
I know Molotov. I have heard enough 
about the younger members of the 
Presidium. Among them are greater 
talents than Malenkov’s, but in a dic: 
tatorship there is no free contest of 
men and talents. The only way to 
eliminate Malenkov would be by @ 
coup, but the Beria coup—if there 
was to be one—went the wrong way. 
And there will be no other chance 
in the near future. 

Thus it seems that the West will 
have to deal with Malenkov, who 
now will be more arbitrary than be- 
fore. Rumors coming from London 
but evidently Soviet-inspired tell us 
that, after the Soviet rulers get rid 
of the traitor Beria, they will proclaim 
important reforms and will broaden 
even further their policy of “inter 
national understanding” and “peace: 
ful agreement.” Honi soit qui mal y 
pense. . . . But, if this is to be Mal- 
enkov’s program, why could he not 
get along with Beria, who advocated 
the same approach? Was it only per 
sonal enmity which doomed Beria’? 
But, if that is the case, then the Pre 
sidium has become a bunch of yee 
men around Malenkov, with anyone 
whom Malenkov regards with oe 
picion and dislike immediately sac 
ficed. Then Malenkov, despite all the 
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tk about “collective leadership” of 
the party, is already a second Stalin! 

| think the West will be wise not 
to let itself be deceived by Soviet 
propaganda. As long as the whole 
gructure of the dictatorship has not 
changed (and that can only be done 
by force), the basic principles and 
methods of the Kremlin remain the 
ame, as anybody can see from the 


Pravda editorial of July 10, ascribed 
to Malenkov. 

For Malenkov and his associates, 
the world is still divided into two 
camps, one of which flourishes while 
the other is in a state of rapid dis- 
integration; a struggle between them 
is inevitable and the outcome is clear 
—the global victory of Communism. 


The West should not hope for an 


The Struggle Is On 


By Bertram D. Wolfe 
Author of “Three Who Made a Revolution,” 
Chief of Ideological Programs, Voice of America 


ESTERDAY, Lavrenti Beria was 
Y “the greatest son of the Georgian 
people,” the head of the dread secret 
police, the first Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the 
USS.R., “the champion of Soviet 
kegality, the flaming sword of the 
Revolution.” Today, he is an “anti- 
party and anti-state criminal, an 
agent of foreign powers, a bourgeois 
renegade,” a doomed man. The man 
who murdered so many will himself 
be murdered. 

Beria has gone the way of all pre- 
vious heads of the secret police. Each 
of them in turn liquidated himself 
morally by framing and murdering 
hundreds of thousands of his com- 
rades and of innocent Soviet citizens. 
Vyacheslav Menzhinsky died myster- 
iously, According to the Moscow 
purge trials, he was poisoned. Per- 
haps yes, perhaps no; at any rate, 

was morally dead before his 
physical death. Henry Yagoda con- 
ducted the first great purge trials, 
txtracted by torture the first confes- 
‘ions from his own comrades, the 
tlse associates of Lenin. Then, when 
he had become a hollow shell of a 
man, his own assistant, Nikolai Yezh- 
W, tortured him, forced him to con- 
fs, besmirched his name, encom- 
passed his death. Yezhov was assisted 
by Beria and Malenkov in these in- 
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famous deeds. When Yezhov had 
liquidated himself morally, he was in 
turn purged by Beria. Now Beria 
will be purged before long by Malen- 
kov. 

The announcement of Beria’s re- 
moval from his post, expulsion from 
the party, consignment to the 
Supreme Court for “criminal activi- 
ties,” proves the truth of what all in- 
formed observers have been saying: 
The death of Stalin made inevitable 
a struggle for power to establish his 
successor. All the talk of the “un- 





The late Andrei Zhdanov preceded Beria 
in falling victim to Georgi Malenkov. 


internal evolution which would radi- 
cally change Soviet policy. Western 
statesmen cannot change the aims of 
the Kremlin and neither can the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R. Hoping 
against hope that “something will 
happen,” and trying to persuade our- 
selves, as Churchill does, that a 
“healthy evolution” is taking place 
in Russia, is dangerously futile. 





breakable unity” of the party and the 
state ends in this. All the talk of 
“collective leadership” in a land of 
autocratic dictatorship ends in this. 
The cult of Stalin’s omniscience, om- 
nipotence, omnicompetence and in- 
fallibility dwarfed all his associates. 
At the moment of his death, they 
voiced the fear of each other, the 
panic and hatred in their hearts, by 
their day-long appeal, every hour on 
the hour, over the Moscow Radio, to 
avoid “razbrod i panika”—disorder 
and panic. 

Disorder and panic! When Frank- 
lin Roosevelt died in office, could it 
occur to the Vice President who suc- 
ceeded him, to the Congress or his 
party, to warn against disorder and 
panic? When George VI of England 
or Gustav V of Sweden died while 
still in office, could such words 
creep into communiqués or funeral 
addresses? Not even in young states 
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just being born in turmoil and con- 
flict—in Israel when Chaim Weiz- 
mann died, in Turkey when Kemal 
Ataturk died, in Pakistan when 
Liaquat Ali Khan died, in India 
when her great political-religious 
leader Mahatma Gandhi was assas- 
sinated, or in China when Sun Yat- 
sen breathed his last—could anyone 
think of pronouncing the words “dis- 
order and panic.” Only in a total 
state, built on terror, fear and dic- 
tatorship, only in a _ dictatorship 
which has no intention of ever giving 
up its power to its people, only in a 
land where absolute rulers are above 
the law, can such words be used 
when the head of the state dies. 

In all history, there is no case of 
a peaceful and bloodless succession 
to a dictator who has climbed to 
power by force and based his rule 
on force. The Soviet Constitution, a 
mere propaganda constitution, con- 
tains no provision for a peaceful and 
legal succession to the Vozhd or Dic- 
tator. The Soviets have long ceased 
to decide anything, to elect anybody. 
The people have no choice of plat- 
forms or parties or officials. There is 
no moral code, either, to restrain the 
aspirants to power from framing each 
other and killing each other off. 

Each of them, without exception— 
Malenkov, Molotov, Beria, Bulganin, 
Khrushchev, Kruglov—has steeped 
his hands in the blood of the purges, 
has betrayed his brothers, has tor- 
tured countless Soviet citizens. This 
is the only way in which a total state 
dictatorship can elect a new leader. 
This is the only way in which a man 
can be removed, promoted, demoted. 
The Communist Revolution devours 
its own children: Trotsky, Zinoviev, 
Kamenev, Bukharin, Rykov, Tomsky. 
Tukhachevsky, Bliicher, Gamarnik, 
Yagoda, Kirov, Yezhov, Beria. The 
men of October who made the Revo- 
lution, the men who defended the 
country, the men who purged them 
and the men who purged the purgers 
all died the same inglorious, miser- 
able death. 

The absolute dictatorship cannot 
even remove a man from high office 


without besmirching his name. They 
kill both body and soul. Every man 
who perishes must be branded a 
traitor, an agent of a foreign power, 
an enemy of the people. Former 
President Harry Truman walks the 
streets of Washington and New York 
in his shirtsleeves, smiling and en- 
joying his rest from high office. 
When Kruglov, who used to work 
under Beria, is elevated to Beria’s 
place, Beria must die the miserable, 
shameful, vile and degrading death 
he meted out to so many. 

The Soviet people have no reason 
to grieve at his passing. And yet. 
because he was the chief of the mur- 
derous secret police, he alone had to 
advance the platform of amnesty for 
petty offenders, revision of the penal 
code, protection of the civil rights of 
citizens. Malenkov, who framed the 
doctors behind the scenes as Stalin’s 
assistant, has just as much blood on 
his hands. But it is less public. Will 
the trivial concessions which Beria 
was offering as he reached for power 
now be withdrawn? the Soviet citi- 
zen is asking. Will the peace offensive 
diminish? 

To these questions most foreign ex- 
perts answer that the policy of con- 
cessions and the peace offensive will 





Alexei Rykov, Lenin’s successor as Pre- 
mier, died besmirched by Stalin machine. 











have to continue. For the struggle 
for the succession is not over. On 
man is doomed. But the struggle will 
continue. There are the three greg 
power levers and the many hungry 
contenders for power; there is the 
party machine, the secret police, the 
Army. It cost thousands of lives and 
millions of arrests before Stalin cop. 
solidated his power. How many lives 
will it cost before Malenkov, o 
Zhukov, or Khrushchev, or Molotoy, 
or Kruglov, or some other man be 
comes the all-wise, the all-knowing, 
the all-seeing, the all-doing? 

In the meantime, the Soviet lead. 
ers will continue to talk “unity” and 
“collective leadership” and continue 
to plot against one another. They will 





continue to make concessions at home 
and abroad. They move from weak- 
ness, because the power situation is 
unsettled. They move from fear, be. 
cause the empire is torn by unrest 
strikes and demonstrations. They 
move from fear of one another, from 
fear of the Soviet people whom they 
drive and torment, from fear of the 
conquered peoples whom they plund- 
er, from fear of the outside world 
which they hope to conquer. 

How long the struggle will last no 
one knows. How many will perish 
because yesterday they backed Beria 
or Beria promoted them as his men 
no one knows either. But this much 
is certain: The struggle for power 
is now in the open. Totalitarianism’s 
difficulty is freedom’s opportunity. 
The Soviet citizen does not care 
which of these bloody men murders 
which, for they are all his oppressors. 
All of them must make some conces 
sions for the moment, for they are 
unsure of themselves. If the struggle 
lasts long enough, the Soviet people 
may yet enter the drama, and then 
their freedom may be restored. In 
any case, the whole world is safer 
for a moment while a regime based 
on total force and total dictatorship 
goes through its convulsive struggles 
to solve the insoluble problem of @ 
“legal” and “peaceful” succession i? 
a system which knows neither peace 
nor law. 
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Qur Editor, who has just spent a week in Washington, 


says most of the politicians are pulling for Eisenhower 


but that, at the moment, there are diverse and peculiar 


Rings Around the White House 


N THE SWIRL of Washington life 
i is a design. At its center, 
necessarily, stands President Eisen- 
hower. He was elected to direct this 
enormous show. To what extent he 
is its boss—or will become its boss— 
isthe subject of practically all Wash- 
ington conversation. Any time two or 
more persons meet, one is sure to 
ask: “What do you expect? Will Ike 
cme through?” Probably there has 
never been such intense curiosity 
about the plans, purposes and inner 
stamina of a President. 

About the Chief Executive are 
ranged thousands of office-holders of 
both parties in all branches of of- 
fcial and unofficial Washington. 1 
ve them as forming concentric 
titles. In the composition of these 
tiles we discover some _ peculiar 
political conformations. 

The innermost circle is the Presi- 
ient’s executive staff. These men 
ave their offices in or near the 
White House. They see the President 
practically every business-day. They 
liscuss with him his Executive orders 
and legislative projects, and have a 
chance to note the personal motives 
and emotions with which the Presi- 
dent greets these steps in the shaping 
of his regime. 

These men, who are closest of all 
fo the central source of evidence, 
have complete faith in their chief; 
they think that the Eisenhower who 
‘ampaigned for the nomination, the 
liberal and humane Eisenhower, is 
the man who now occupies the Presi- 
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By William E. Bohn 





dential chair. They are sure beyond 
doubt that he will put Senator Mc- 
Carthy and all backward reaction- 
aries in their place. One of them said 
to me: “Ike is the greatest admin- 
istrator in the world; do you mean 
to say that he cannot take care of 
such riffraff?” They are sure, more- 
over, that he will preserve all humane 
legislation and that, if there is a 
threat of depression, he will quickly 
and effectively take all necessary 
measures to head it off. These mem- 
bers of the innermost circle are not 
innocents. Some of them I know to 
be sharp and alert. 

The second circle, a slender, waver- 
ing and uncertain one, is made up of 
New Deal liberals who are still nurs- 
ing hopes. There is something en- 
gaging and agreeable about this 
group. Many of them occupied posi- 
tions of trust under Roosevelt and 
Truman. While the Republican Con- 
vention was in session, they were 


more or less captivated by Eisen- 
hower and elated at the defeat of 
Taft. Now they. find it impossible to 
surrender the hopes born during 
that period. 

This group regards the Dartmouth 
incident as highly significant. “Look,” 
these boys and girls say, “for a day 
Ike got away from his chaperones. 
[Press Secretary James] Hagerty 
wasn’t with him. He was on his own. 
So he said: ‘Don’t join the bookburn- 
ers. Then, when he got back with 
his regular crowd, he began to re- 
tract and cover up. At Dartmouth, 
we saw and heard the real Ike. In 
the end, the man who revealed him- 
self there will come through.” Par- 
odying the song, one of them said to 
me: “He has his moments; why not 
have his moments with us?” 

A circle difficult to place is made 
up of the original Eisenhower Re- 
publicans. In general, we think of 
them as Dewey Republicans. I mean 
such men as Senators Aiken, Duff 
and Ives and former Senator Lodge. 
These men are genuine, constant Re- 
publican liberals. They expected 
Eisenhower to go down the line with 
them. If he had done this, his ad- 
ministration would have been in the 
tradition of Teddy Roosevelt. History 
would have been made. The two-party 
system would have rehabilitated. 

But these men are now political 
derelicts. I heard Senator Duff con- 
fess publicly that he does not know 
what is going on. The men of this 
group whom I interviewed all seemed 
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to be on the outside looking in. 
They see the President from time to 
time, but it is not their advice which 
he seeks in relation to the managing 
of Congress or the drawing up of 
legislation. It is safe to say that 
Senator McCarthy gets more White 
House attention than this whole 
group of liberal Republicans com- 
bined. 

The next circle of politicians, many 
of them Senators and members of the 
House, should probably be placed a 
bit closer to the center. Though they 
are theoretically the President’s 
enemies, they are actually among his 
most sincere friends. I refer to the 
liberal Democrats. In the Senate, I 
heard a discussion of the proposal to 
extend the Reciprocal Trades Agree- 
ment. Hubert Humphrey, a Democrat 
from Minnesota, was making a for- 
mal and very able address. As he pro- 
ceeded, he was interrupted from time 
to time in a friendly way by various 
other Senators. In the course of the 
afternoon, additions were made to 
his speech by Senators Douglas, 
Kefauver. Long and two or three 
others—all of them Democrats. This 
is one of the measures on which the 
President has laid most stress. In the 
course of the entire session, not a 
Republican said a word in favor of 
it. It was pushed exclusively by 
Democrats. 

In the long, hot fight in the House 
about extension of the  excess- 
profits tax, the President and the 
Republican House leaders would 
have been helpless without the Demo- 
crats. In divisions on this and other 
Administration measures, 20. 30 or 
even 40 per cent of their support 
often comes from what is supposed 
to be the opposition party. Chairman 
Hall of the Republican National Com- 
mittee has come up with the 1954 
campaign slogan: “Ike Can’t Do It 
Alone: Vote Republican.” Democrats 
are suggesting an amendment: “Ike 
Can’t Do It Alone; Vote Demo- 
cratic.” 

The circle next removed from the 
President is made up of the really 
hot New Dealers. From them, of 


course, a Republican President can 
expect no mercy. In the first place, 
their account of the election is bit- 
terly inimical to the whole Repub- 
lican machine: 

“Look,” they say, “the real makers 
and shakers of Republicanism knew 
that neither Taft nor any other isola- 
tionist-reactionary could be elected. 
What happened to the average run 
of Republican candidates in Novem- 
ber proved that they were right. 
They sized General Eisenhower up 
correctly from the start. They saw 
him in their mind’s eye as the per- 
fect huckster President, the ideal 
Young and Rubicam President. 

“The record thus far justifies this 
estimate. What has been done up to 
now? Two things. This miracle man 
has given away the offshore oil and 
has raised the value of the dollar. 
The next move will be to dispose of 
Federal holdings in land and water- 
power. This man goes far beyond 
General Grant. A huckster general is 
the most effective reactionary com- 
bination that can be imagined. With 
the best purposes in the world, the 
American people allowed this one to 
be put over on them. If they get what 
seems to be coming to them, they 
will join the Never Again Club by 
the millions. And your two-party sys- 
tem will go down the drain.” 

In the circle farthest from the 
Administration are ranged the Mc- 
Carthyites. What these men are— 
and what are their motives and ob- 
jectives—is not easy to say. As I 
observed various ones among them, 
I had a growing feeling that their 
common denominator is a psycholo- 
gical drive. A number of them 
seemed to have a similar look about 
the eyes, a common nervousness of 
action. A number of my Washington 
friends spoke to me of the good that 
might come from televising Congress. 
The newspapers, they say, give the 
McCarthyites all the favorable pub- 
licity at their disposal. Those fellows 
get three or four headlines a day. 
Naturally, readers of the press come 
to think that they must be great guys. 
If voters could see these men as they 
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able press reports—and these felloys 
would not survive another election, 

Anyone who follows the moves of 
the junior Senator from Wisconsin 
and his friends soon becomes con. 
vinced that their purpose goes far 
beyond defeating the policies of 
President Eisenhower. It transcends 
even the idea of electing McCarthy 
President in 1956. It involves making 
the Republican party the organ of 
isolation and reaction and putting it 
in the seats of power for a twenty. 
year period which would at leat 
balance the regime of the New Deal 
ers. Pictures of what would follov 
in America and in the world prob. 
ably never trouble the hot imagine. 
tions of our little super-patriots. 

Anyone who has followed my 
simple description of the concentric 
circles operating farther and farther 
from the seat of Presidential power 
will be struck by one overriding 
fact. Except for the outermost group. 
the McCarthyites, all of these people 
want Eisenhower and his program to 
win. No man in this country ever 
had more power at his disposal, more 
people pulling for him. All that he 
has to do is to stand up on his feet 
and say the word. No enemy caf 
stand against him. 

There is a persistent report in 
the capital that Ike sometimes gels 
mad, stamps his feet and pounds the 
desk. Early in my Washington visit 
some of my young friends gave me 
a party. I never saw a nicer, livelier. 
more up-and-coming lot of boys and 
girls. When they turned their ignition 
keys and the hum of their motors it- 
dicated that the party was over, they 
shouted to one another: “Let's al 
pray that Ike gets mad, but good 
and mad.” That would be a good 
prayer for the whole American 
people. 
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ONFLICT AND DIVISION within de- 
feated political parties after an 
dection is by no means unusual. 
' South Africa has known frequent 
' political fission, both of today’s main 
' political parties owing their exist- 

ence to party division. Yet, something 

more than tradition or previous ex- 
perience is called for to explain the 
| establishment of two new _ parties 
since the general election in April. 

There is more here than _ political 

expediency, for both new parties are 

based on principles which are new 
to the South African political scene. 

They are not only new but extremely 
| unpopular, and are regarded so ser- 
| iously by the present Nationalist 
Government that they might even be 
branded illegal. Far from attracting 
the opportunist, these parties by 
their nature require personal courage 
of prospective members. 

The first of the new parties has 
taken the title of Union Federal 
party, and has been formed largely 
at the instigation of Senator Heaton 
Nicholls, premier elder statesman of 
he Union and one-time High Com- 
nissioner in London. Senator Nicholls 
tomes from Natal, the mostly fer- 
vently pro-British of the four prov- 
inees of South Africa. He fears that 
the Nationalists have now fixed a 
Permanent hold upon the national 
parliament which will endanger the 
fxistence of British tradition in the 
country and must be fought by 
methods much stronger than those 
tmployed by the major opposition 
arty, the United party, from which 





Joun Hatcu is the author of the re- 
vent study, Dilemma in South Africa. 
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By John Hatch 


he resigned to form his new organ- 
ization. 

The Union Federal party is at the 
moment almost entirely confined to 
Natal, and it seems likely that this 
will remain so. It finds its strongest 
recruits in the Natal members of the 
Torch Commando, the ex-service- 
men’s organization formed two years 
ago to defend the Constitution from 
the attacks of the Nationalists. 

The new party has set out seven 
aims which will form the basis of its 
program and propaganda: 

1. To create opportunities for 
people of all races to enjoy the pro- 
tection of the law and to enable the 
Union to play an honorable part in 
world affairs; 

2. A long-term policy to work for 
a “United States of Southern Africa”; 

3. To re-shape within the Act of 
Union the present quasi-unitary sys- 
tem to one of federal union; 

4, To establish the rights of the 
provinces, in given circumstances, to 
determine their own future: 

5. To maintain the democratic 
form of government and parliament- 
ary institutions; 

6. To promote racial 
among Europeans with unyielding re- 
sistance against any attempt at the 
domination of one group by the 
other; 

7. In the field of non-European 
affairs, to rapidly improve living 
conditions, welfare services, educa- 
tion and economic opportunities. 

Then follows a statement of racial 
policy in these terms: 


accord 


“We adhere to the principle 
that the franchise already extend- 
ed to the non-European should in 





no way be curtailed or by any 
means rendered less effectual. The 
South Africa-born non-European 
should be accorded the right of 
expression in the organs of gov- 
ernment commensurate with his 
degree of civilization.” 


The second party to be formed 
shortly after the election is called 
the Liberal party. In South African 
terminology, this title has much great- 
er significance than elsewhere. “Lib- 
erai” to the Nationalist is as obnox- 
ious a term as “Communist,” for it 
indicates a belief in the essential 
equality of mankind and thus delib- 
erately contravenes that color con- 
sciousness which is the fundamental 
tradition of the Nationalist. 

The party has been formed and is 
being led by a number of brave South 
Africans who have _ consistently 
fought against the stream of South 
African traditional color prejudice. 
These include Mrs. Margaret Balling- 
er, a brilliant parliamentarian who 
represents Africans in the House of 
Assembly, the writer Leo Marquard, 
and Alan Paton, author of Cry the 
Beloved Country, together with Dr. 
Wollheim, an Afrikaner who has de- 
voted his life to running a famous 
community center for the Cape 
Colored people. The principles of the 
party make strange and even defiant 
reading in their South African con- 
text: 

1, The essential dignity of every 
human being, irrespective of race, 
color or creed, and the maintenance 
of his fundamental rights; 

2. The right of every human being 
to develop to the fullest extent of 
which he is capable consistent with 
the rights of others; 

3. The maintenance of the rule of 
law; 

4. No person shall be debarred 
from participating in the Government 
and other democratic processes of 
the country by reason only of race, 
color or creed, and political rights 
based on a common franchise-roll 
shall be extended to all suitably quali- 
fied persons; 

3. The party will employ only 
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democratic and constitutional means 
to implement its principles, and will 
oppose all forms of totalitarianism, 
such as Communism and Fascism. 

It is clear that while the Federal 
party is mainly concerned about the 
rights of the provinces, especially of 
Natal, and the Liberals about the 
racial situation, both parties have a 
good deal in common. Both reject 
skin color as a test of civic or human 
worth, and both are concerned to 
maintain Western constitutional meth- 
ods as against the arbitrary tactics 
employed on occasion by the Nation- 
alists. This community of interest has 
already been expressed in the sug- 
gestion of joint consultations and co- 
operation. 

Yet both parties have a long 
furrow to plow, for color prejudice 
is now so ingrained in the South 
African consciousness that it savors 
of blasphemy, as well as of treason, 
to question its validity. The fact that, 
at last, however, there are organiza- 
tions willing and able to state facts 
in place of fanatical beliefs may well 
have an important effect on South 
African life. The work of both parties 
must, of necessity, be mainly educa- 
tional for a long time to come. Yet, it 
may well be that they will be found 
to offer South Africans a more con- 
sistent explanation of world events 
than has hitherto been available. 
which will lend them a strength out 
of all proportion to their numbers. 

The effect of the appearance of 
these parties will, moreover, be felt 
in a wider sphere than within their 
own organizations. Most of the lead- 
ers and followers of the two organ- 
izations have previously been mem- 
bers of the United party. Until now, 
the liberal element in the United 
party has always been adjured to 
accept the lesser of two evils and 
avoid a breakaway which would as- 
sist the Nationalists. Consequently, 
the United party has supported the 
traditional segregation policy of the 
country and, in its fear of Nation- 
alist accusations, even went so far as 
to support the two reactionary acts 
giving the Government unlimited 


10 


powers at the beginning of this year. 
The election result finally convinced 
the liberals that neither morality nor 
expediency warranted their main- 
taining this anomalous position with- 
in a party with whose principles they 
disagreed. 

Consequently, the United party has 
lost some of its most intelligent mem- 
bers. At the same time, the united 
front between this party, the Labor 
party and the Torch Commando has 
broken up, since it was mainly an 
election device and the latter two or- 
ganizations have been anxious to re- 
assume their independence. Mean- 
while, temptation has been put in the 
way of United party members by 
Dr. Malan’s appeal to them to help 
him to take the colored voters off 
the common roll without infringing 
the Constitution and while guarantee- 
ing English-language rights. He has 
now introduced a bill to this effect, 
and needs the votes of only 13 mem- 
bers of the United party to carry 
it through a joint sitting of Parlia- 
ment. Already members of the 
United party have advocated assist- 
ing the Nationalists to remove these 
last of the non-Europeans from the 
common roll, and it is apparent that 
the right wing of the party is at pres- 
ent in control and that the party 
fortunes are at the extreme ebb. 

Yet, though the Nationalists seem 
triumphant and there appears no rea- 
son to suppose that they will lose 
power for many years to come, all is 
not happy in their camp. The power- 
ful republican section, led by Mr. 
Strydom, who is probably Dr. Mal- 
an’s successor as Premier, have 
strongly criticized Malan for attend- 
ing the Coronation. Two new organ- 
izations, the Republikeinse Strydbond 
on the Rand, and the Republikeinse 
Bond in the Cape, have been formed 
to promote the republican ideal, prob- 
ably inheriting the position of the 
Ossewabrandwag, which _ exerted 
strong republican pressure on the Na- 
tional party until recently. 

Nevertheless, there seems little pos- 
sibility of any real split in Nation- 
alist ranks at present, and it can be 


expected that they will pursue eye, 
more rigorously their policy of the 
last five years. Since the election, they 
have shown their determination to 
move every possible source of op 
position when they expelled Emmet 
J. Murphy, an American lecturing a 
the non-European College of For 
Hare, on fourteen days’ notice {or 
nothing more than being friendly 
with non-Europeans, and refused to 
extend the passport of Professor 7. 
K. Matthews, the African lecturer 
who was visiting professor at the 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York. Meanwhile, the passive-resist 
ance campaign has been crushed for 
the time being by the threat of the 
oppressive laws of last session, while 
the non-European leaders are still 
banned from attending or addressing 
any form of gathering. 

It is as a possible bridge between 
this intransigent white opinion and 
the mass of the African and other 
non-European peoples that the liber 
moves have their greatest signif: 
cance. The non-Europeans are nat 
urally suspicious as yet, fearing tha 
the liberals may not be sound allie 
against the Nationalists, may be too 
closely wedded to constitutional a- 
tion in an unconstitutional situation, 
and may even be used by Malan to 
whitewash South Africa to the out 
side world. As one African journal 
ist wrote in the Natal Mercury, the 
Liberal party will justify itself not 
so much by its effect on white 
thought as by the extent to which it 
can persuade the African to recol 
sider his rejection of white leader 
ship. “In this it is South Africa’ 
first real democratic political patty. 
The United party, the National party 
and the Labor party, like the African 
National Congress, are all essentially 
national liberation movements. - - 
The Liberal party is  steeling is 
nerves against the call of the ‘tribe 
and is hoisting reason’s flag.” All 
lovers of human dignity and freedom 
will agree with the writer when he 
concludes by saying that this patty 
offers the only real hope for racial 
peace in this unhappy country. 
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REPORT ON FRANCE 





FROM MAYER TO LANIEL 


A surprising revolt against traditional leadership featured the month-long crisis 


By Sal Tas 


Paris 
INCE JUNE 30, France has had a 
ence presided over by a 
little-known country businessman, 
Joseph Laniel. It took a month for 
the French Parliament to approve a 
Cabinet, and, in the end, Parliament 
was forced to assent to many of the 
same measures which it denied to 
Premier René Mayer when it voted 
him out. 

Mayer fell because he asked en- 
laged powers to meet the fiscal 
emergency, powers which the Right 
groups in Parliament feared would 
be used to raise taxes. Now, after a 
month-long Cabinet crisis and a week 
of the Laniel Government, the Na- 
tional Assembly has agreed to a 
fnance program that gives the ex- 
ecutive somewhat broader powers 
and will probably bring in $87 mil- 
lion in new taxes. z 

Those who defeated Mayer have 
been pitifully rewarded. But what 
tle did they expect? Mayer’s gov- 
ftament was trapped in a situation 
that was largely prepared by its pre- 
decessor, the government of Antoine 
Pinay. Pinay, an idol of the Right 
in Parliament, seemed the prototype 
of the French middle class. He is a 
very small businessman who has 
never thought of enlarging his small 
leather shop employing 80 workers. 
His program was typical: Save the 
franc and halt price and wage rises 
without asking for new taxes. Econ- 
omies in the state budget and a sort 
of psychological warfare against in- 
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flation would, he thought, do the 
trick. It was a program of “saving 
the franc without sacrifices.” 

Pinay made some economies, but 
they were peculiar. The military bud- 
get remained largely the same; so- 
cial-security expenses and wages of 
public employes were attacked with 
a bit more energy. The major attack 
on the budget was made in the field 
of public capital investment. 

On the radio, Pinay conducted a 
continuous propaganda to show that 
price rises automatically bred wage 
rises and led to an inflationary spiral. 
This had some results. The price-rise 
was partially halted, but all the 
efforts of Pinay to cause a price-drop 
failed. 

Although world price levels fell 
during the period of the Pinay Gov- 
ernment, the French economy is so 





organized that its prices need not 
follow world trends. The different in- 
dustrial and commercial groups fol- 
low a policy of internal regulation: 
fixed prices and fixed profits. Pro- 
tected by these “cartels,” the French 
businessman has no real competition. 
Therefore, he has no incentive either 
to lower his prices or to increase his 
production. The internal price regu- 
lations assure him of a small but 
regular turnover with attractive profit 
rates. 

That is why all efforts to modern- 
ize production in France have failed. 
The private sector of the economy, 
with a few exceptions, has no interest 
in modernization or renewal of equip- 
ment. Everything that is done in this 
field is done by the state through 
the Monnet Plan. 

Pinay’s cuts in the investment 
budget had disastrous consequences. 
France is far behind other countries 
in technology ad productivity. Low 
productivity and limited production 
(“economic Malthusianism,” Paul 
Reynaud called it) have caused high 
prices and a rapid decrease in French 
exports. With the remedial state in- 
vestments program curtailed, unem- 
ployment grew and the growing stag- 
nation of the economy caused a 
commercial recession with marked 
deflationary symptoms. 

Pinay talked on the radio inces- 
santly to the French public, trying 
to bring the pressure of public opin- 
ion to bear on Parliament. But soon 
it became clear that he had no in- 
fluence whatsoever on French indus- 
trialists and businessmen, and that he 
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lacked the will-power to use the law 
to bring them to their senses. The 
budget deficit grew, and then, sud- 
denly, before he could be forced to 
ask for new taxes, Pinay disap- 
peared and René Mayer took over. 

Mayer was aware of the terrible 
heritage Pinay had passed on. But as 
he was dependent on the support of 
Pinay’s Parliamentary group, he was 
never able to discuss things openly. 
His fall caused a deeply felt malaise. 

Since the elections of 1951 had 
brought about a reinforcement of the 
Right in Parliament, it had been 
difficult to form cabinets. In the first 
days after that election, it seemed 
that government was impossible. On 
one side of the Assembly sat the 
Communists—a hundred deputies act- 
ing as one disciplined block, ordered 
to destroy every majority, every gov- 
ernment and, if possible, parliament- 
ary democracy itself. At the other 
end of the Assembly chamber sat 
the weakened but still large group 
of Gaullists, ordered by the General 
to follow more or less the same 
course. These two groups formed a 
third of the entire Assembly. The 
remaining groups could only form 
a stable majority if they showed a 
remarkable amount of self-restraint. 

Self-restraint, however, was not to 
be expected from the Right. Its depu- 
ties, new and old, had only one de- 
sire: to present its voters with a cut 
in taxes. But what would happen if 
this course pushed the Socialists and 
the left wiag of the Catholic MRP 
into opposition? Then no majority 
could be formed. 

This dilemma was postponed by 
the curious development in the ranks 
of the Gaullists during 1952. De 
Gaulle had boasted that, on the basis 
of his undeniably great personal 
popularity, he could form a big 
popular rally joining together all 
elements of the French people—work- 
ers and businessmen, revolutionaries 
and conservatives. In this way, a 
dynamic but responsible government 
could be created. 

In reality, most of the Gaullist 
support came from middle-class men 


and women, for the most part of 
conservative sentiments. The revolu- 
tionary elements, like André Malraux 
and Jacques Soustelle, were soon 
drowned among the “respectable,” 
tradition-minded conservatives. 
These very conservative deputies 
were strongly attracted by the policy 
of Pinay, as well as by the general 
glamour of ministerial portfolios. 
Soon, the Parliamentary group of the 
RPF, which had been ordered by de 
Gaulle to vote down any government 
“till the regime breaks down,” itself 
broke down under the strain of these 
revolutionary tactics. The group split 
on two occasions. New provincial 
and municipal elections showed how 
rapidly the French middle class was 
drifting away from the romantic poli- 
tics of the General. Disappointed, de 
Gaulle put the Parliamentary group 
on its own and personally all but dis- 
appeared from the political scene. 
As a result, a Parliamentary 
majority could now be formed, but it 
was perforce a conservative one. 
First, the Socialists were forced to 
leave the Government; then they went 
into opposition. Freed from the ob- 
ligations of power, they could win 
back some of the votes they had lost 
in previous elections. Naturally, the 
anti-Government wing in the party 
gained strength. Meanwhile, in the 
MRP, tension between the left and 
right wings grew also. An MRP con- 
gress showed how strongly the MRP 
rank-and-file was influenced by the 
ideas of the rather dynamic Catholic 
trade-union movement, the CFTC. 
This was the state of affairs in 
May of this year, when René Mayer 
asked for new and enlarged powers 
to cure France’s financial ills. France’s 
tax system is one of the most back- 
ward in the world. The sense of civic 
duty which makes the Englishman a 
scrupulous taxpayer is completely 
lacking here. Through fraud and legal 
subterfuge, many Frenchmen who 
earn millions of dollars manage to 
evade even the minimum tax rate. A 
few years ago, tax inspectors found, 
in Paris alone, more than a thousand 
people who claimed they earned less 


than the minimum taxable income, 
and yet possessed the most luxurious 
American automobiles. 

Because of this persistent evasion 
of personal income and corporation 
taxes, the French Government helps 
itself out by levying very heavy in. 
direct taxes. The social injustice of 
this system is partially remedied by 
the payment of family allowances, 
But only partially: The millions of 
French farmers pay practically no 
taxes at all, either direct or indirect. 
These farmers are very well repre. 
sented in Parliament; they domin- 
ate the conservative group. 

One of the most remarkable fea. 
tures of the crisis following Mayer's 
defeat was the obvious reluctance 
shown by Pinay to climb back into 
power. He at least began to under- 
stand that the conservatives had 
pushed the nation to the brink of the 
abyss and could not go further. On 
the other hand, with the Communists 
excluded, the Parliament was over- 
whelmingly conservative. What pro- 
gressive solution could be expected? 

In this impasse, President Vincent 
Auriol called upon Paul Reynaud, a 
very conservative man. Despite his 
conservative social ideas. Reynaud 
has a strong sense of national dignity. 
An excellent economist with very 
modern ideas in the technical and 
industrial fields, he is a great ad- 
mirer of American economic methods. 

In a momentous speech to Par- 
liament, Reynaud castigated the weak- 
nesses of France and its leaders. He 
denounced the “economic Mal 
thusianism” of French employers: he 
demanded more investments and at 
an accelerated rate; he asked not 
only enlarged fiscal powers but the 
right to dissolve this Assembly, 
which had so clearly proved unfit for 
its tasks. An electric shock went 
through France and through the As 
sembly. But, after many flowery 
words, Reynaud was solidly voted 
down. 

After some hesitation, President 
Auriol picked another candidate, 
Pierre Mendés-France. He was even 
more dynamic. He shares the indus 
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rial modernism of Reynaud, but is 
wcially much further to the left. A 
man of strong convictions and strong 
character, he stands on the left wing 
of the French Radicals. As long ago 
3s 1945, he perceived many of 
france’s weaknesses; when de Gaulle. 
in whose cabinet he had taken a 
place, refused the strong medicine 
Mendés-France thought necessary, he 
quit the Cabinet and went into the 
opposition. Since that time, he has 
played the role of a Cassandra, 
taking the floor from time to time 
to utter the unpleasant but inescap- 
able truths no one else had the cour- 
age to bring before the public. 
Auriol’s choice of this man was a 
challenge to the entire Assembly. 

Mendés-France, in a speech of a 
very high level, confronted Par- 
lament with its responsibilities. He 
announced that the budget deficit was 
1,000 billion francs ($2.86 billion). 
He called for a new credit policy 
directed to stimulate re-equipment. 
modernization and industrial expan- 
sion. and a policy of full employ- 
ment. new housing and rising real 
income on the basis of rapidly accel- 
trating productivity. Finally. he 
asked for another look at Indo- 
China—if possible, for a negotiated 
settlement there. 

Mendés-France gave the Assembly 
a even greater shock than Reynaud. 
For the first time, a comprehensive, 
tesponsible, realistic and progres- 
sive program had been placed before 
public opinion. The man himself, be- 
cause of the political asceticism he 
had shown over the years. had won 
Wide respect among all classes in the 
country. Even the middle classes had 
begun to feel the pinch of the defla- 
tionary crisis induced by Pinay. De- 
airing of the “old gang.” they 
placed their hopes on the new and 
the young. The old leaders sensed this 
and became afraid of Mendés-France. 
But in almost all the Parliamentary 
groups the younger deputies rebelled 
against their leaders. 

_Among the Gaullists, the revolu- 
fonary element, which had never 
forgiven Pinay for having been a 
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Pétainist, was warm to Mendeés- 
France, who had been a Free French 
air ace. Moreover, his program em- 
bodied precisely what they had hoped 
their popular rally would realize: a 
popular program with a dynamic 
solution for the nation. 

Among the Socialists, the younger 
deputies and those constructive men 
like Jules Moch who could never 
become doctrinaire anti-government- 
alists also sought to help Mendés- 
France. The realization of his pro- 
gram, they declared, was more 
important than the electioneering of 
the Socialist party leaders, who 
wanted to remain in sterile opposi- 
tion only to win a few votes. In the 
face of this argument, the Socialist 
Parliamentary and party leaders. 
Lussy and Guy Mollet, had to give in. 

This, in turn, caused a split in the 
MRP, the Catholic party. The younger 
elements got the upper hand, and the 
majority of the group voted for 
Mendés-France. 

In the 
only the right wing and the tradi- 
tional leaders voted against Mendeés- 
France, but this was just enough to 
beat him. For some hours, the issue 
was uncertain. The right wing and 
the traditional leaders, afraid of be- 
ing washed away by the growing re- 
volt in the Assembly, did everything 
they could in the corridors to defeat 
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Mendés-France. Pleven and Bidault 
were among the most active. Every 
possible tactic was used, including 
anti-Semitism. (Mendés-France is 
Jewish). 

In the end, Mendés-France was 
beaten, but his moral victory was 
tremendous. Throughout the debate, 
he had behaved with an exemplary 
dignity, honesty and sincerity. The 
weakest point in his program, the 
only place he made concessions, was 
Indo-China. For how can you pro- 
pose negotiations with a Ho Chi 
Minh when it is (to say the least) un- 
certain whether he wants to, or is 
free to, negotiate? 

The defeat of Mendés-France left 
deep marks on all the parties. For the 
first time. an alternative to the sterile 
conservative policy became visible. 
For some days, the Socialists played 
up the idea of a progressive popular 
rally running from the Socialists, 
through the left-wing Catholics and 
left-wing Radicals, to the social-mind- 
ed ex-Gaullists. But they did not press 
that idea too far. With only a few 
weeks to go before their annual party 
congress. the Socialist leaders did 
not want to play the governmental 
card too openly. It is more than 
probable that they asked President 
Auriol to make no further bids to 
Mendés-France or to Edgar Faure, a 
more moderate friend of his. 

So Auriol picked first Bidault, who 
was too much a part of the old gang 
to succeed, and then André Marie, 
one of the Assembly’s least reputable 
figures. who had no chance at all. 
Finally. he picked Laniel, who at 
least had the advantages of having 
fought in the Resistance and of 
having been an enemy of the short- 
sighted policies of Pinay. Tired and 
afraid of prolonging a crisis which 
had been so rich in surprises, the 
Assembly gave Laniel a tremendous 
majority. It was a solution of fatigue 
and of delay, and there is no doubt 
that this was exactly what the various 
parties had in mind. 

Meanwhile, the Mendés-France ex- 
periment will have its consequences. 
His Cassandra warnings will be re- 
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FRANCE CONTINUED 

membered if Laniel fails. And Laniel 
will indeed fail unless he undertakes 
some of the essential measures of the 
Mendés-France program. At this 
point, it is hard to say how far he 
will go. 

On the other hand, the personality 
of Mendés-France and the “revolt of 
the youth” in the different Parlia- 
mentary groups have, for the first 
time, attracted the attention of the 
restless elements of the French 
people, those who until now were 
either apolitical or sympathetic to 
the Communists. 

There is no doubt that the major- 
ity of the workers who vote Commu- 
nist do not vote for the Communist 
program, let alone the Communist 
party. The Government could safely 
arrest Communist leader Jacques 
Duclos without one worker making 


a move to help him. These Commu- 
nist-voting workers curse with their 
ballots, they protest against a seem- 
ingly hopeless state of affairs, but that 
is as far as their “Communism” 
goes. 

A realistic and dynamic program, 
upheld by a highly respected, force- 
ful personality like Mendés-France, 
could have drawn away a lot of these 
“Communist sympathizers.” And, in 
that way, an effective French Left 
would have become possible. By giv- 
ing their votes to the Communists, 
that is, to a party which refuses to 
play the parliamentary game and 
whose only interests are those of a 
foreign regime, the workers have 
lamed the left wing in the Assembly. 
It is largely their fault that the con- 
servatives dominate that body. Only 
when the Communist bloc is broken 


will we have a normal Left in Pg. 
liament and, as a result, a more 
dynamic policy for France. 

We often hear of the dangerous 
situation in France: The weakness 
of the economy, the backwardness of 
many social institutions, prevent the 
rebirth of parliamentary institutions, 
But the state of Parliament—hob. 
bled by France’s weak constitution 
and by its own even weaker par. 
liamentary traditions, its group fights 
and crass defense of group interests 
—-prevents a rebirth of the economy 
and social fabric. It is a vicious circle, 
That France has many talents and 
dynamic personalities I do not doubt, 
But only a shock could liberate these 
forces. Under the impact of the re 
cent crisis, the old system cracked 
but did not break. Will it in the 
future? 
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| WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






er | 


CHAMBERLIN 


OME misguided individual re- 
Seti, sent me a copy of an out- 
pouring most inappropriately entitled 
the Williams Intelligence Service. 
This publication is edited by one 
Robert H. Williams, who gives a 
post-office address in Santa Ana, 
California and describes himself as 
“news analyst, lecturer and former 
Counter-Intelligence officer” —which 
is just too bad for Counter-Intelli- 
gence, if true. 

For the issue sent to me was a hor- 
tible goulash of assorted malicious 
nonsense, shot through with venom- 
ous anti-Semitism. Communism and 
Zionism are represented as two 
wings of a sinister Jewish conspir- 
acy. Williams asserts with a straight 
face that “as Communists conquered 
Russia and Eastern Europe, they set 
Zionists up in charge of the key in- 
dustries, the Red Army, the secret 
police, the finance and propaganda 
bureaux.” The truth of the matter 
is, of course, that every known Zion- 
ist in the Soviet Union has been in 
jail since the Communists took over, 
and that this persecution has extend- 
ed since the war to the satellite states, 
with anti-Zionism used as a cover-up 
for general anti-Semitic measures. 

But for Williams this is only a 
small beginning. He informs his read- 
ers that the “financial dictator of the 
Soviet Union,” one Jacob Ashberg, 
considers Senator Herbert H. Leh- 
man “the big boss of the Marxist 
world revolution in this country.” 
Ashberg is identified as a widely 
known international banker who 
obligingly passed on $20,000,000, 
furnished by other Jewish bankers, 
“to finance the Bolsheviks to power 
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Exposed 


over the Russians.” He then remained 
behind the Iron Curtain as “dictator 
of Soviet finance.” “There is rea- 
son to suspect.” Williams darkly 
hints, “that he actually represents 
New York and European financiers, 
who financed the Communists to pow- 
er for purposes of complete exploita- 
tion of Russia.” 

How any private banker, Jewish or 
non-Jewish, could have made a penny 
of profit out of Communist revolution 
certainly baffles the understanding. 
But the Williams Intelligence Service 
is there with the explanation: “The 
handful of men who run the U.S.S.R. 
and the captive countries have organ- 
ized all wealth and all labor into a 
number of gigantic corporations.” 
Thus, all the profits are supposedly 
siphoned off into the coffers of “in- 
ternational bankers,” the paymasters 
of Communism. 

“After Ashberg’s Communists cap- 
tured Russia,” Williams goes on, 
“they shot the Gentile bankers as 
‘capitalists.’ They shot the competi- 
tors of Jewish finance. Communism 
destroys the Gentile order, takes the 
property and reorganizes it into a 
feudal capitalist system—under Zion- 
ists.” This attempt to link up sworn 
enemies—Jewish Communists, Zion- 
ists and bankers—in one giant plot is 
a worthy offspring of the infamous 
“Protocols of the Elders of Zion.” 

The proper place for malicious 
crackpot stuff of this kind is the 
nearest wastebasket, but once in a 
while, I think, it should be exposed 
in its full viciousness and folly. One 
suspects that the reading public of the 
Williams Intelligence Service is 
pretty restricted; if anyone believes 


it, it is a sad commentary on Amer- 
ican education and intelligence. 

Of course, human credulity should 
not be underestimated. There is a 
market for the books of that prepos- 
terous charlatan, the Red Dean of 
Canterbury. There is a distressingly 
large number of people, more in 
Europe than in America, who are 
willing to stultify themselves intel- 
lectually by saying that black is 
white today and white is black to- 
morrow, as the order comes through 
from Moscow. 

A striking recent example is the 
strange case of the “Moscow doc- 
tors.” When their arrest was first 
announced last January, not one 
Communist or fellow-traveler voice 
was raised to suggest that they might 
be innocent. The official Soviet story 
was accepted as new proof of the 
villainy of the United States Gov- 
ernment and its tool, the Joint Dis- 
tribution Committee. 

Then all these eager apologists 
were caught flatfooted and red-faced 
by the later Soviet finding that the 
doctors were innocent victims of per- 
secution and their confessions ex- 
torted by “inadmissible methods”; 
they are now hailing the reversal as 
proof of the law-abiding nature of 
the Soviet state. If a change of power 
inside the Kremlin should lead to the 
conclusion that the doctors were 
really criminals and those who re- 
leased them enemies of the people, 
they can be counted on to make an- 
other equally quick shift. 

Fortunately, “Counter-Intelligence” 
Williams and his fellow-hatemongers 
do not possess the resources or the 
audience of the great Communist 
propaganda lie. But they should be 
watched and given an occasional 
dose of caustic exposure. 





THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THE New 
Leaper Theatrical Department. 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. Tue 
New Leaver Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 






Communism’s Internal Exiles 


The Captive Mind. 
By Czeslaw Milosz. 
Knopf. 251 pp. $3.50. 


TuIs 1s the best account yet pub- 
lished of what happens to the mind 
and self of a once-free intellectual 
who tries to go on functioning un- 
der Marxist totalitarianism. It be- 
longs with 1984 and Darkness at 
Noon in the small group of classics 
of intellectual anti-Communism. The 
method is not fictional or auto- 
biographical, however, though the 
author draws richly on his own ex- 
perience. Milosz has written, rather, 
a series of brilliant essays which try 
to derive some general truths from 
what he observed happening to him- 
self and four other writers in Com- 
munist Poland. 

Milosz speaks not only for Poland 
but for all the countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe, the “Eastern 
Marches” of European civilization. 
These are the first European coun- 
tries in which Leninism-Stalinism has 
had a chance to test itself in power 
outside Russia itself; what is going 
on in them ought to be of tremendous 
interest to Western intellectuals. And 
yet, with the possible exception of 
Czechoslovakia, they have always 
been regarded as the rather odd 
poor relations of the “real” Europe 
—France, Italy, Germany and Spain 
—and as not really counting. When 
these countries were handed over to 
Russia, Western liberals did not re- 
act as they had to other historic sub- 
jugations—a failure which may turn 
out to be very costly. 

Milosz is primarily concerned, 
however, not with international poli- 
‘tics but with ideology and the future, 
so to speak, of the human mind. 
Making his analysis after his break 
with his own country, and trying 
hard to be objective and scientific, he 
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has undoubtedly simplified his mate- 
rial somewhat in rationalizing and 
universalizing it. To American read- 
ers, his analysis may seem to have 
some traces still of the Method, i.e., 
Russian-style Marxism, of which the 
book as a whole is such a devastating 
moral indictment. But The Captive 
Mind shows, as no other book has 
shown, how one’s own consciousness. 
one’s own need to go on thinking 
and to have real relation with the out- 
side world, can be a positive force 
in one’s enslavement. The mind itself 
has collaborationist tendencies. When 
men are victims of a historical sit- 
uation, like the one in which the 
Polish writers described here found 
themselves, “consciousness does not 
help them to shed their bonds: on 
the contrary, it forges them.” 

Milosz’s own very representative 
history could hardly be more suit- 
able for the writing of such a study. 
He was born in 1911 of Polish-speak- 
ing parents in Lithuania, where, be- 
fore the three utterly ruthless occu- 
pations, first Russian, then German. 
then Russian, the peasants enjoyed 
one of the highest standards of living 
in Eastern Europe. He was educated 
at Vilna and was already distinguish- 
ed as a poet before the war. During 
most of the Nazi occupation, he was 
in Warsaw, “the most agonizing spot 
in the whole of terrorized Europe,” 
and worked for the underground 
press. During the war, he also trav- 
eled in Russia at a time of greatest 
disorganization and mass suffering. 
After the war, he served as Polish 
cultural attaché in Washington and 
Paris until his break in 1951. 

Milosz uses as his point of depar- 
ture a novel called /nsatiability which 





was published in Warsaw in 1932, It 
described the artistic decadence, the 
erotic perversions, the false conver- 
sions to Catholicism, the general 
sense of meaninglessness in a Euro- 
pean country at a time when a Sino- 
Mongolian army was moving toward 
it. The strength of the army came in 
part from pills—called Murti-Bing 
pills after their Mongolian inventor 
—-which provided a philosophy of life 
for anyone who swallowed them. 
Hawkers began selling these in the 
streets of the country’s capital. Those 
who took them were freed from inner 
conflict and saw most religious. 
metaphysical and artistic preoccupa- 
tions as outmoded stupidities. They 
did not regard the conquest of their 
country by the Sino-Mongolians as a 
calamity, and the heroes of the novel, 
avant-garde intellectuals, put them- 
selves at the service of the conquer- 
ors. The author of this prophetic 
novel, writes Milosz. “often expressed 
his belief that religion, philosophy 
and art are living out their last days. 
Yet he found life without them worth- 
less.” When the Red Army crossed 
the Polish border, the author. Wit- 
kiewicz, committed suicide. 

The Captive Mind is a study of 
what happens to those who have 
swallowed the Murti-Bing pill and 
gone into the service of the Eastern 
invaders. At first, their role is not too 
difficult, morally and_ intellectually. 
They can wholeheartedly support the 
reconstruction of their country, and 
the broadening of the base of the 
national culture. They see injustices 
and inequalities removed which they 
themselves opposed before the war. 
But constantly more pressure is put 
upon them. They must not only let 
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themselves be persuaded; they must 
persuade others and do it with every 
show of passionate certitude. They 
have not found it hard to attack 
with conviction some of the art and 
politics of the West. But now they 
must praise the art and politics of 
the East. They must turn out works 
of art glorifying the New Faith. 

At this point, there is a brief pe- 
riod of sick despair. What the in- 
tellectual is surrendering is no less 
than himself. There can never again 
be any natural, spontaneous self-ex- 
pression, any unguarded moments in 
the presence of other people. What is 
the alternative, however, unless he 
chooses escape into exile? There is 
no organized political opposition, no 
underground to join. There is only 
psychological resistance. But how 
long can this be maintained? “All 
about him, in the city street, he sees 
the frightening shadows of internal 
exiles, irreconcilable, non-participat- 
ing, eroded by hatred.” Milosz warns 
that we must not suppose that accept- 
ance of the new regime, the New 
Faith, is simply a matter of extreme 
outward pressure. “There is an in- 
ternal longing for harmony and hap- 
piness that lies deeper than ordinary 
fear or the desire to escape misery 
or physical destruction.” 

Americans who live in a culture in 
which sociologists, psychologists and 
educators think so largely in terms 
of “adjustment” can hardly be criti- 
cal of this. The Marxists, moreover. 
are right in thinking that conscious- 
ness is to a large extent a “reflection 
of reality,” of current opinion, of the 
attitudes of other people toward us, 
and of the satisfaction we find or do 
not find in social participation. In a 
society as complex and heterodox as 
ours, this gives limitless possibilities 
for self-realization or self-determina- 
tion, But what will keep a totally 
isolated inner life going in positive 
and creative opposition to an en- 
compassing Communist society? The 
Communist rulers are not altogether 
Wrong in believing that, in a sense, 
What is not expressed does not exist. 

Many of the intellectuals and 
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writers Milosz describes already felt 
the inadequacy in Western culture 
before the war, even on its higher 
levels and including religion. With 
Communist attacks on the sadism or 
commercialism or triviality of cur- 
rent Western popular art they gen- 
uinely agree. They would still like 
to be rescued by the West, but it 
would have to be a new West and not 
the old one. Present Western politics 
and propaganda they regard with the 
bitterness of abandoned hope. “The 
conviction grows that the whole 
world will be conquered.” 

Life is not easy ideologically and 
creatively for those who have swal- 
lowed the pill of Murti-Bing, or at 
least reconciled themselves to sur- 
viving as best they can in conformity 
to the requirements of the new so- 
ciety. In their writing and thinking, 
they are cut off from the old centers 
of impulse, esthetic pleasure. moral 
imperatives, family and _ national 
pride. What replaces them all is 
simply the Method, Marxism as in- 
terpreted by the mysterious edicts of 
Moscow. These edicts seem as un- 
predictable and arbitrary as anything 
in history before Marxism made it 
scientifically understandable and con- 
trollable. “Overnight a single decree 
from on high can remove an entire 
government, change the borders of 
a country or order people to hate 
those who were called friends yester- 
day.” 

The immediate acceptance of these 
shifts, or the long-term acceptance 
in the satellites of Russian rule itself, 
can never be completely “sincere”— 
though that word takes on rather 
special meaning in a Marxist society. 
What is required is great agility in 
conforming, in practicing what Mil- 
osz calls “Ketman,” a term for the 
way independent thinkers learned to 
behave under Islam. Everyone in a 
totalitarian country is play-acting all 
the time for everyone else’s benefit. 

For the intellectual, this cannot be 
just outward conformity. He not only 
has to accept the line, but has to 
promulgate it, apply it, elaborate it, 
explain it. The only salvation is to 


make a game of this, to take pleasure 
in doing it well. The complications 
and dangers of the game are the only 
personal intellectual excitements open 
to him. And since, in the struggle 
for power, this is a dog-eat-dog game, 
he has to catch others in heresies be- 
fore they catch him. The less sincere 
he is, the more reservations from the 
old days still survive within, the 
better he is at ferreting out devia- 
tions, the more incisive at attacking 
the bourgeois enemy. 

Milosz believes that it is not the 
wisdom of the West which will lead 
to the downfall of the Russian Im- 
perium, but the aberrations of its 
Method, its inhumanity, its basic un- 
reality. No one has written more elo- 
quently of the crimes committed in 
the vast Russian territories where 
whole nations can vanish without a 
trace. He observed in the deporta- 
tions in Lithuania the application of 
a policy of denationalization which 
would be completed when “a son of 
the Kirghiz steppes waters his horses 
in the Loire, and a Sicilian peasant 
plants cotton in Turkmen valleys.” 

But Milosz is also very eloquent 
on the attractiveness of Marxism to 
the alienated intellectual, the intellect- 
ual who wants to feel “useful,” who 
has rejected formalism and _ sub- 
jectivism. “The war years taught me 
that a man should not take a pen in 
his hands merely to communicate to 
others his own despair and defeat. 
This is too cheap a commodity.” 
Milosz is not, like many Communist 
exiles, writing to tell the West what 
it wants to hear. He is not exchanging 
one conformity for another, or still 
practicing Ketman. “More than the 
West imagines, the intellectuals of the 
East look to the West for Something.” 
But that Something is more than 
warmed-over catchwords of the Amer- 
ican or French Revolutions, and in 
literature something more than The 
Cocktail Party. They cannot enter- 
tain the illusion that, if some mys- 
terious accident were to remove Com- 
munism from the world, everything 
would return to “normal.” They can- 
not get excited over private owner- 
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ship of factories. They want, Milosz 
says, socialism, but freed from the 
snake-like embrace of the Method and 
the rule of a country “which has 
never known how to rule itself, and 
which in all its history has never 
known prosperity or freedom.” 
Milosz says things that need to be 
said, and says them with a wit and 
penetration that come through ex- 
tremely well in Jane Zielonko’s trans- 
lation. If his revelations are well 
pondered and reinterpreted, they 
ought to lead to some fundamental 
changes in our approach to the satel- 
lite countries and to the countries 
in Europe where the Communist 
parties are strong. What is puzzling 
in this book is the particular criti- 
cism of America, based on disap- 
pointed expectations; his feeling that 
American intellectuals ought to be 
able, by an act of will, to produce a 
new philosophy of life that would 
meet the needs of those who have 
suffered through the convulsions of 
Europe in the past twenty years, who 
have been attracted to Marxism, but 
who have seen its evils or could be 
made to see them. Asian intellectuals 
have similarly criticized us for not 
offering them a satisfying philosophy. 
Such demands seem entirely incon- 
sistent with Milosz’s socialism, and 
his profound sense of the relation be- 
tween ideas and social experience. 
How can Americans be expected to 
provide an adequate and quite new 
philosophy of life for those whose 
social experience has been so differ- 
ent from ours, indeed so different 
from any known before in human ex- 
perience? Why should they not have 
more to offer us, spiritually and 
philosophically, than we have to offer 
them? And out of our collaboration 
with them, if it could ever be realized 
politically, what historic novelties 
may not appear? It is from people 
like Milosz, who have seen what he 
has seen, been through service to 
Marxist totalitarianism and_tran- 
scended it, that the spirit of the New 
Europe has to arise. His book is a 
more positive contribution toward 
that end than he seems to realize. 


The Rise of Science 


The Wars of Truth. 
By Herschel Baker. 
Harvard. 390 pp. $6.00. 


THIS INTERESTING BOOK does not 
deal with wars, but with truth and 
the disputes over it, primarily in 
England, in the earlier seventeenth 
century. The hero of the book, if 
there is any, appears to be John Mil- 
ton. He is depicted as Horatius at the 
bridge, defending the lost cause of 
Christian humanism, which Professor 
Baker explored fully in a brilliant 
earlier volume, The Dignity of Man. 

This new study is also a brilliant 
performance. The author probes 
deeply into the currents and counter- 
currents of philosophical, religious, 
political and jurisprudential ideas in 
this “age of the giants,” in which 
modern secular society emerges. In 
contrast to his earlier work, however. 
he is preoccupied with England; Con- 
tinental thought enters into his an- 
alysis only by way of pointing up the 
controversies that rent England. Cur- 
iously enough, hardly a mention is 
made of the baroque, the key to art 
and literature in this period, and the 
word does not even occur in the in- 
dex. Baroque was admittedly less 
important in England, but, even so, 
recent interpretation and researches 
have brought out the essentially 
baroque quality of Milton and Jon- 
son, of Bacon and Hobbes. 

The book is—inevitably—much 
concerned with political thought. 
Professor Baker rightly remarks that 
the seeds of democracy lay in the 
very nature of Protestantism, yet he 
calls Luther a “reactionary”—surely 
a most inappropriate description con- 
sidering the revolution he made. 
Much of what Baker describes as 
Puritan is, in fact, straight Lutheran. 
There are other such imprecisions, 
e.g., the confusion of right and the 
law of nature (p. 242), and the 
juxtaposition of Hobbes as empiricist 
and Galileo as rationalist (p. 303). 





Reviewed by Carl J. Friedrich 


Professor of Government at Harvard; author, 
“The New Image of the Common Man” 


Nevertheless, I believe this to bea 
significant study. Its main concern 
being seventeenth-century notions 
about truth, the author shows how 
various types of authoritarianism, no- 
tably the Biblical conceptions, 
struggled against the rising tides of 
natural knowledge and scientific in- 
quiry. The concluding chapters are 
rightly occupied with the conquest of 
nature. Baker shows how knowledge 
was reconstructed by separating na- 
ture from God. Just as it had been 
the task of the Reformation to re- 
build the basis of religious know- 
ledge by stressing the Bible and 
everyone’s ability to read it, with 
the consequent emphasis on grace 
and faith, so it was the task of the 
new science, freed from the theologi- 
cal bonds which had tied natural 
knowledge to revelation, “to seek out 
a new kind of truth about that nature 
and to employ that truth for man’s 
secular advantage.” Baker rightly 
stresses Descartes’s segregation of re- 
ligious and natural truth, and his 
further theory that “belief is a func- 
tion of the will, knowledge of in- 
telligence.” This distinction was car- 
ried to its most refined implications, 
of course, by Kant. “The realm of na- 
ture,” Baker concludes, “was being 
conceived as an object for secular 
scrutiny and comprehension rather 
than a symbol of moral value.” 

I agree with Professor Baker that 
the seventeenth century was one of 
the pivotal epochs in Western 
thought: 


“An old man dying toward the 
end of the seventeenth century .-- 
had seen the end of the Middle 
Ages and the beginnings of the 
modern world. . . . Between his 
birth and his death, the educated 
person’s conception of nature, an 
of man’s place in nature, had un- 
dergone changes which to St. 
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Thomas would be incredible, even 

to Hooker grossly improbable.” 

No doubt, this change appears to 
us today in a less attractive light 
than it did as recently as thirty years 
ago. The long-range implications of 
the faith in natural science have 
proved less uniformly happy than 
was thought by its enthusiastic pro- 
ponents from the seventeenth century 
to the twentieth. Yet, I would not 
go along with Baker’s despairing 
conclusion: “With the close of the 


Renaissance, the ancient tradition of 
human dignity, as conceived in terms 
of Hellenic and Christian humanism, 
entered its long decline.” 

Granted all the horrors of the 
twentieth-century totalitarians, sci- 
ence and its view of nature and man 
have played a basically constructive 
role. A more broadly conceived and 
more vigorously implemented human- 
ism has been science’s spiritual com- 
panion, and the belief in human dig- 
nity is today more widely professed 





than ever before. There seem to be 
some signs of a sort of pan-human- 
ism embracing all religions, as ex- 
pressed in such a document as the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. It will be many a year before 
the latter is implemented, but it is 
before us as a challenge, and the 
seventeenth-century thinkers who en- 
gaged in the wars of truth on the 
winning side laid the foundations 
for this proclamation of human dig- 
nity for all mankind. 





A Pioneer of Italian Realism 


Reviewed by Adrienne Foulke 
Free-lance editor and translator; State 
Department overseas information staff 


The House by the Medlar Tree. 
By Giovanni Verga. 
Grove. 247 pp. $3.50. 


The House by the Medlar Tree 
is making its second appearance 
here, after more than fifty years, and 
more or less in the company of its 
own literary descendants. The works 
of several major contemporary Ital- 
ian authors reveal the strong influ- 
ence that Verga’s realism has had on 
Italian literature of this century; 
without him, Moravia or Silone, to 
mention only two, would surely write 
differently today. 

There is the risk that this classic, 
which has been admirably translated 
by Eric Mosbacher, will be prejudged 
by the harried reader of today as too 
remote in time and space. Yet, al- 
though it was first published in Italy 
in 1881 and the action begins in 
1863, it is not so formidably far 
away and strange. 

Sicily is foreign to most of us, of 
course, but poverty of some kind 
is familiar; for all of us, the coun- 
try and the small town have a nostal- 
gic, even mythical significance which 
can be a bridge to understanding 
the reality of the village which is the 
archetypical form of Italian life; 
and even our notions of family, at 
Present so fluid and uneasy, may 
facilitate a sympathetic response to 
the hierarchical solidity of the Italian 
family group. It was of this last that 
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old ’Ntoni used to say, “To manage 
an oar, the five fingers of the hand 
have to help one another,” well know- 
ing that he, the grandfather, was the 
unchallengeable thumb. 

For what, in their different world, 
did Master ’Ntoni, his son, his two 
grandsons, his daughter-in-law and 
his granddaughters struggle? They 
struggled to keep alive or, to put it 
another way, to die in their beds in 
the house by the medlar tree, and not 
to die among strangers of starvation 
or in the poor house of loneliness 
and shame. 

It was a lifelong struggle, and in 
the face of mounting defeat—the 
drowning of Bastiano (which was not 
only the loss of son and husband, 
but of Bastiano’s labor), the loss of 
the boat, then the house, and finally 
the family’s honor—the family was 
sustained by more than a will to sur- 
vive. Was it hope they had? It seems 
too unseeing to be called even blind 
hope. Nor was it simply courage, al- 
though they had indomitable endur- 
ance. It seems rather their inability 
to imagine things any way other than 
they had always been. 

It did not matter that things were 
bad; they were right by virtue of 
having always been as they were. 
Change could only be for the worse, 


and so the back-breaking, _heart- 
wringing fight to keep things as they 
were or to restore life to what it had 
been gave existence its meaning and 
gave men and women strength. It was 
inconceivable that a boat wrecked 
could not once more be repaired, a 
house lost not regained, a family 
scattered not regrouped. 

This last was the crux. What man 
could live without his forebears be- 
hind him and his offspring before 
him in unbroken succession and un- 
splintered unity? Old ’Ntoni stood a 
fair chance when he fought a gale. 
hunger did not too much dismay him, 
but what could he do when faced 
with a grandson’s revolt against 
slavish work that did not even gain 
them subsistence? This was the true 
defeat with which the world began to 
come inexorably to an end. 

The realism of this novel, which 
constitutes its contribution to Italian 
letters, is exceptionally pure. The 
shadow of the author never falls 
across it; there is no trace of sub- 
jective interpretation, no nuances, 
no commentary. It is a spare, virile 
statement of poverty and disaster, as 
remorseless and inevitable as the 
tides that bore the fishing boats out 
to the unpredictable catch or the 
familiar treachery of the rocks. 
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Beria is an effort by reactionary elements to 
halt the democratization of the Russian regime. 
Beria was the one person who, in the funeral 
orations on Stalin’s bier, voiced concern for 
civil liberties. He uncovered the monstrous 
frameup of the Jewish doctors, and nipped the 
nascent anti-Semitism in the Soviet Union. 

It is quite possible that Malenkov may copy 
Stalin’s old trick of stealing the program of the 
opposition, after killing them; but this would 
only be a temporary expedient. More important 
for the cause of humanitarianism, the one man 
in the Kremlin who has raised his voice for 
the oppressed people is being struck down, and 
some sympathetic effort ought to be made here. 
The National Committee to Secure Justice in 
the Beria Case is a successor organization to 
the National Committee to Secure Justice in 
the Slansky Case. 


Malverne, L.I. GrorGE MINK 
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EDITORIAL 


Ike vs. Joe 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER is at last showing signs of 
awareness that he, and not Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R.-Wis.), is the man who last November received an 
overwhelming popular mandate to direct the affairs of 
this nation. Two events of the past week suggest that the 
President is now preparing to halt his Fabian tactics and 
do battle: (1) his forthright defense of the Protestant 
clergy against an attack by McCarthy’s chief investi- 
gator, and (2) his support of CIA chief Allen W. Dulles 
in rejecting a McCarthy subpoena to one of his aides. 

The controversy over J. B. Matthews’s charges of 
Communist infiltration of the Protestant clergy was per- 
haps not the ideal arena in which the issue between 
President and Pretender might have been drawn. Gullible 
Protestant ministers have unquestionably supplied an 
ungodly share of the names adorning Communist peti- 
tions, appeals and letterheads in the last two decades (a 
fact readily ascertainable by a glance at almost any 
issue of the Daily Worker). Nevertheless, the blunder- 
buss method employed by Matthews—the reckless de- 
scription of the Protestant clergy as “the largest single 
group supporting the Communist apparatus”—smacked 
of the now-familiar McCarthy tactic of adopting Commu- 
nist methods to fight Communism; and Eisenhower’s 
prompt reprobation of “irresponsible attacks that sweep- 
ingly condemn the whole of any group of citizens” was 
a powerful blow for decency and sanity. Most significant 
of all was the fact that, as columnist Joseph Alsop has 
revealed, the President deliberately “stimulated” the 
clerical protest which elicited his statement and speeded 
the latter’s release when McCarthy prepared to dump 
Matthews in a partial appeasement gesture. This time, 
Eisenhower was clearly not ducking a fight, but looking 
for one. 

In the Dulles-McCarthy set-to, the issues are more 
clear-cut. McCarthy attempted to subpoena William P. 
Bundy, an officer of the Central Intelligence Agency, to 
testify before his subcommittee—among other reasons, 
because Bundy had contributed $400 to the Alger Hiss 
defense fund and was a son-in-law of former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson; CIA head Dulles refused, with the 
full support of President Eisenhower. Here there can be 
no gainsaying the fundamental principle involved: If the 
top American intelligence organization is to be made 
fair game for the present investigation-mad Congress 
and its operatives forced to submit to public cross-ex- 
amination, then it may as well close up shop. McCarthy 
has sharpened the issue further by castigating Dulles, a 
distinguished public servant who held a top position in 





the wartime OSS long before McCarthy launched his 
headline-hunting drive, for a “blatant attempt to thwart 
the authority of the Senate.” 

There seems little doubt that the period of shadow. 
boxing between the President and the Senator is about 
to end, as the two move into the center of the ring to 
slug it out. Eisenhower’s position in a prospective show. 
down fight is strengthened by a significant by-product 
of the Matthews imbroglio: the decisive stand taken 
against McCarthy by two of the Senate’s leading con. 
servative Democrats, John L. McClellan of Arkansas and 
Harry F. Byrd of Virginia. If the President continues to 
move against McCarthy with courage and resourceful. 
ness, he will strengthen our tradition of respect for demo. 
cratic liberties and make possible once again a calm, 
dispassionate consideration of the internal Communist 
threat in America. 


Accord in Korea 


MUDDLED THOUGH the details seem to be, the agree. 
ment reached between the United States and the Republic 
of Korea through the Rhee-Robertson talks is a major 
advance. For a considerable time, it appeared that the 
Communists, aided by neutralists and backbiters among 
our allies, had succeeded in driving a wedge between 
the U.S. and the ROKs. Matters both of principle and 
of political realism had been obscured in an orgy of 
emotionalism which reached its low point when a British 
MP urged that President Rhee be arrested by UN soldiers. 
Now, however, the situation has been redressed, and it 
seems fairly certain that America and Korea will march 
as one in the troublous days ahead. For this agreement 
the Administration deserves both praise and a warning: 
praise for its patience in working out an agreement with 
our best-armed ally, and a warning not to allow, through 
failure to consult Korea fully and in time, another such 
crisis to develop. 


Fateful Anniversary 


NINE YEARS AGO, a totalitarian state came within sec- 
onds of being smashed from above. While the Leader 
thundered imprecations at his foes, while the shock 
troops of the regime held off 500 divisions on three 
separate fronts, conscience and common sense led to at 
action which—had it succeeded—would have saved thou- 
sands of lives and drastically altered the political history 
of Europe. 

We are referring, of course, to the July 20, 1944 revolt 
of German officers and officials against Adolf Hitler. 
which, but for a bomb that sputtered, would have ended 
World War II. Involved in the plot were scions of famous 
Prussian families like von Moltke, brilliant generals like 
Rommel and officials of the Foreign Office—all united in 
the realization that, if patriotic Germans did not destroy 
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Hitlerism, Hitler’s war would end in the destruction of 
Germany. 

On the anniversary of this event, we find another to- 
talitarian regime menacing not only the peace of the 
world but, in the long run, the security of its own nation 
and people. The Zhukovs, Sokolovskys and Maliks stand 
in the same position today as did the men of July 20; 
itis in their power to terminate global conflict and save 
their country from destruction. Since the July 20 al- 
ternative has undoubtedly arisen in their minds (and will 
arise again), it is worth remembering our own part in 
the 1944 uprising and in its failure. 

First, no uprising was contemplated so long as Hitler 
seemed invincible; a previous coup, planned in 1936 if 
Hitler’s Rhineland putsch failed, was abandoned when 
Britain and France acquiesced to Hitler’s aggression. 
Second, the 1944 revolt failed to materialize earlier, and 
failed to win wider support, because of the adamant 
Allied policy of “unconditional surrender,” which failed 
to distinguish between Hitlerism and the legitimate in- 
terests of the German people. When July 20 was actually 
being prepared, Washington maintained contact with 
the anti-Nazi leaders but refused to support them with 
aflirmative political and military action of its own either 
before, during or after the revolt. We now recognize that 
our failure to do so was a political disaster of the first 
magnitude. Let us hope that future historians will not re- 
gard our “non-intervention” in the Kremlin battle during 
1953 as an even greater calamity. 


No 'Go It Alone’ 


ConcRrEss is to be congratulated, in this time of mount- 
ing neo-isolationist and “go-it-alone” pressure, for pass- 
ing a $5.1-billion foreign-aid bill—substantially the 
amount President Eisenhower had requested. Major 
credit must go to Secretary of State Dulles, whose hard- 
hitting defense of the bill—part of what seems to be a 
new Administration “get-tough” policy with Congress— 
was undoubtedly decisive in bringing wavering legislators 
into line. (Significantly, however, the President again 
had to look to the Democrats to pass a major item in 
his legislative program: The final House majority com- 
prised 126 Democrats and only 94 Republicans.) The 
Provision making more than $1 billion in military aid 
contingent on ratification of the European Army treaty 
may raise a few hackles across the Atlantic, but it may 
also help speed the long-stalled EDC project. 

An imaginative piece of legislation still pending on 
Capitol Hill is the joint resolution introduced by Rep. 
Charles J. Kersten (R., Wis.), which would appropriate 
$500 million for the President’s use to “assist the suffer- 
ing peoples of the Communist-dominated nations” in any 
unforeseen situation that may arise while Congress is not 
m session. We hope Congress will find time before it 
adjourns on July 31 to pass H. J. Res. 296. 
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to Laniel 


William Henry Chamberlin {5 Where the News Ends 


Writers and Writing 
Robert Gorham Davis {6 Communism’s Internal Exiles 
Carl J. Friedrich \|8 The Rise of Science 
Adrienne Foulke |9 A Pioneer of Italian Realism 


20 Dear Editor 
22 Editorial 
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Tamiment [TECTURE SERVES ss smu 


July 21—ROY WILKINS 
Administrator, National Association for the Advancement of Colored People—“The Future of Civil Rights” 
July 28—DANIEL BELL 


Associate Editor, Fortune—“Do Big Magazines Satisfy the Public?” 


August 4—RALPH ELLISON 


Author, The Invisible Man—‘American Novelists Since the War” 


August 11—SIDNEY DITZION 


Author, Marriage, Morals and Sex—‘Are Women Gaining the Upper Hand in America?” 


August 18—HERBERT L. MATTHEWS 


Member, Editorial Board, N.Y. Times; author, foreign correspondent—“Our Stake in Latin America” 


August 25—ARNOLD BEICHMAN 


Press Representative, International Confederation of Free Trade Unions—“Free Labor, Bulwark of World Freedom’ 


September 1—JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


Former Deputy Administrator, Technical Cooperation Administration—“Is Point Four a Success?” 





CONCERT SERIES — riursday Evenings 


July 23—HARRIET SERR Pianist 
August 6—JEROME RAPPAPORT Pianist 
August 13—ZVI ZEITLIN Violinist 
August 20—JACQUES MARGOLIES Violinist 
August 27—IRENE ROSENBERG Pianist 


Sponsored by TAMIMENT in-the-Poconos, TAMIMENT, PENNSYLVANIA 
Write for rates and ether information: 


TAMIMENT «+. 7 EAST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. ALgonquin 5-7333 
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